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ABSTRACT 



To help states learn from each other's experiences, this 
report focuses on what three states- -Arizona, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania- -are doing to improve and expand family literacy services. It 
also includes background information on family literacy, resources, and names 
and addresses of state directors of family literacy. The case studies show 
that Arizona has passed legislation promoting family literacy. The state's 
success involves these essential elements: involving parents and program 
staff in the political process, evaluating family literacy programs, pooling 
efforts, educating the media and the legislature, inviting political leaders 
to literacy programs, developing and disseminating persuasive bcickground 
material, and including strong professional staff development component in 
the legislation. Massachusetts' efforts include broad vision, collaboration 
with diverse groups, cultivating relationships with policymakers, and 
increasing public awareness. Keys to Pennsylvania's success are as follows: 
cultivating relationships between the family literacy community and leaders 
in the state; recognizing priority policy initiatives as vehicles for family 
literacy; increasing family literacy awareness in other education programs 
and among the general public; and collaborating among literacy proponents. 
Running through the three states' efforts are the common themes of strong 
effective collaboration among leaders in the field, repeated outreach to 
state leaders, and education of the public and the media. (A list of state 
directors of family literacy is provided.) (KC) 
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Family literacy is receiving much attention at both state and national levels this year. 
Several state legislatures have recently enacted family literacy legislation, and Congress is now 
revising the Even Start Family Literacy program and considering a substantial increase in 
funding. Last year, Congress passed two laws that strengthen support for family literacy. The 
new laws call on states to create state plans that, for the first time, specifically include family 
literacy as a way to meet adult education, early childhood, and literacy needs. To assist family 
literacy leaders who are strengthening support for family literacy in their own states, this report 
highlights three states ’ initiatives and analyzes how literacy leaders in each state successfully 
worked to improve the quality of family literacy services. 



This is a momentous time for family literacy. It is receiving more attention than ever 
from policymakers at both state and federal levels. State legislatures have enacted family 
literacy legislation, and state leaders have implemented policy changes and funding increases to 
improve family literacy services statewide. Over the past 10 years, federal funding for family 
literacy has grown from $14.5 million to $135 million, and President Clinton recently proposed 
increasing funding by another $10 million 
next year. Later this year, Congress will take 
up Title I, Part B of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the Even Start 
Family Literacy program, as part of its larger 
effort to improve elementary and secondary 
education programs. Even Start provides 
funding for statewide family literacy 
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initiatives that coordinate local, state, and federal efforts. Even Start requires states to develop 
“indicators of program quality” that can be used to evaluate and improve programs within the 
state. It also requires the Secretary of Education to support research on the components of 
successful family literacy activities that could be used to improve the quality of existing 
programs. 

In 1998, Congress passed two laws that strengthen support for family literacy and require 
states to develop state plans that include provisions for family literacy: 

• The Reading Excellence Act, is a child and family literacy initiative designed to 
ensure that every child can read well and independently by the end of third grade. The 
law includes $10 million for statewide family literacy grants to enable states to plan and 
implement statewide initiatives to coordinate and integrate existing federal, state, and 
local literacy resources. 

• The Workforce Investment Act, which replaced the National Literacy Act of 1991 
(part of the Adult Education Act), places family literacy on an equal footing with adult 
basic education and English as a Second Language services. It requires each state to 
submit in its application for federal funding a five-year plan for how it will improve its 
adult education and family literacy activities. (For more information, see the September 
21, 1998 Policy Update, available at www.nifl.gov.) 

To help states learn from one another’s experiences, this report focuses on what three 
states — Arizona, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania — are doing to improve and expand family 
literacy services. Each state has taken a different path, and each has met with success. During 
this crucial time for building state family literacy initiatives, this report is a tool to assist literacy 
leaders in strengthening the voice of family literacy, in order to increase funding and recognition 
for family literacy policies and programs. 

What is Family Literacy? 

Family literacy is a field of learning that combines intensive, long-range services in early 
childhood education, adult basic skills education, and parental education and support. It can 
encompass welfare reform, school reform, and early childhood initiatives. The National Center 
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for Family Literacy (NCFL), a national advocacy and training organization for family literacy, 
applies the term "family literacy" to 
comprehensive programs that: 

• Work with at-risk families. 

• Bring parents and children together 
in pre-school classrooms to teach 
parents how to best fulfill their role 
as their children's most important 
teachers. 

• Offer topics for study and 
discussion that include child 
nurturing, coping with child 
behavior, self-esteem, career 
options, and community resources. 

Why Family Literacy? 

Family literacy program services 
help families break the cycle of low 
literacy and poverty. A parent or other 
primary caretaker’s education level is a 
strong indicator of a child's literacy level. 

And while a parent's income and marital 
status are also both important predictors of 
a child's success in school, neither is as 
significant as whether a parent or other 
primary caretaker completed high school. 

As evidenced by a study by the National 
Center for Children and Poverty, the 
poverty rate for children under the age of 
six directly correlates to the education 
level of their better educated parent. 



0 




The Federal Definition of Family Literacy 

There is now a consistent definition of 
family literacy in the four federal laws 
which govern family literacy. The 
Reading Excellence Act, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Workforce 
Investment Act, and Head Start Act 
define family literacy services as 
services “of sufficient intensity in terms 
of hours, and of sufficient duration, to 
make sustainable changes in a family, 
and that integrate all of the following 
activities: 

(A) Interactive literacy activities 
between parents and their children. 

(B) Training for parents regarding how 
to be the primary teacher for their 
children and full partners in the 
education of their children. 

(C) Parent literacy training that leads to 
economic self-sufficiency. 

(D) An age-appropriate education to 
prepare children for success in school 
and life experiences.” 

Source: Reading Excellence Act, Workforce 
Investment Act, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and Head Start Act. 
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Poverty Rate for Children Under Six by Education 



Level of the Better Educated Parent, 1996 




Source: National Center for Children in 
Poverty, Young Children in Poverty: A 
Statistical Update, March 1998 edition. 



Children whose better educated parent lacks a high school or General Educational Development 
(GED) diploma are twice as likely to live in poverty as children whose better educated parent 
graduated from high school, and six times more likely to live in poverty than children with a 
parent with more than a high school education. Children of parents who are unemployed and 
have not completed high school are five times more likely to drop out of school than children of 
employed parents . 1 

Is Family Literacy Effective? 

Research into family literacy programs shows significant outcomes. For example, 
adults stay enrolled in family literacy programs longer than in most adult-only programs, 
maintain higher attendance rates, and significantly improve their employment status, self- 
confidence, and parenting skills. Children participating in family literacy programs make 
more improvements than would have been expected based on their development prior to 
enrolling in a family literacy program. Children also show a significant increase in reading 
books and visiting the library. 



1 The Power of Family Literacy , National Center for Family Literacy, 1 996. 
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Benita Somerfield, Executive Director of the Barbara Bush Foundation for Family 
Literacy, writes that while most family literacy program directors have reported improvements in 
literacy skills, other behavioral changes have been equally remarkable. Directors describe 
additional positive outcomes such as: 

• “Significant positive changes” in parents’ relationships with their children. 

• Improvements in children’s ability to interact with other children, and to act 
independently of their mothers. 

• Parents becoming more interested in continuing their own education. 

2 

• Heightened parent interest and ability in participating in their child’s education. 



The Even Start program reports that 90% of the nearly 32,000 families it serves have 
incomes substantially below the poverty level, with 85% of the parents lacking both a high 
school diploma and GED. Results of a 
national evaluation of Even Start 
include: 

For Even Start parents: 

• Ninety percent of adults 
participate in adult education, 
compared with 30-40% 
without the program. 

• Ninety percent of parents 
participate in parenting 
education, compared with 8% 
without the program. 

• Thirty-six to 54% of parents 
scored 75% or higher on a 
test measuring parenting 
skills. 

For Even Start children: 

• Ninety-five percent of the 
children participate in early 
childhood education, 
compared with 60% without 



How Effective are Family Literacy 
Programs? 

0 51% of adults participating in family 
literacy programs earned a GED or 
the equivalent. 

0 43% became employed, compared 
with 14% before enrolling. 

0 13% enrolled in higher education or 
training programs, and another 11% 
continued in GED programs. 

0 23% of those who were on public 
assistance when they enrolled in 
family literacy programs became 
self-sufficient. 

Source: The Power of Family Literacy, National 

Center for Family Literacy, 1996. 



2 Somerfield, Benita. Parents and Children Reading Together: The Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Literacy. 
Family Literacy: Connections in Schools and Communities. Lesley Mandel Morrow, Editor. International Reading 
Association, 1995. 
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Even Start. 

• Eighty-one percent of Even Start children made moderate-to-large-sized gains in 
reading readiness. 

• Fifty percent of children achieved moderate-to-large gains in language development. 3 

Behavioral and cognitive scientist Dr. Thomas G. Sticht wrote in his 1995 article Adult 
Education for Family Literacy. 

Up to now adult literacy education programs have generally aimed 
at making adults literate while the business of making the adults’ 
children literate has been left to the formal school system. Under 
the family literacy concept, however, it is now recognized that, due 
to the intergenerational transfer of cognitive skills, including 
language and literacy, an investment in the literacy education of 
adults provides “double duty dollars.” 4 



Survey of the States 



In November 1 998, Dr. Gary 
Eyre, former Director of Adult 
Education in Arizona, surveyed states 
about their family literacy needs and 
concerns. Forty-two states and 
territories responded, expressing 
“interest, needs, and requests for further 
assistance in addressing family literacy 
as state education agencies develop 
implementation plans for new state and 
federal programs.” 5 

Thirteen states reported having 



Top State Needs in Family Literacy: 


Responses of 42 States and Territories 


Need % of Response 


Funding 


57% 


Collaboration 


45% 


Staff Developments 




Technical Assistance 


40% 


Public Awareness 


31% 


State Plan or Legislation 


26% 


Research Evaluation & Data 


14% 


Source: Dr. Gary A. Eyre, Intergenerational / 




Family Literacy State Leadership Collaborative Survey 


Results , November, 1998. 





3 Planning and Evaluation Service A nalysis and Highlights. US Department of Education. Copies of this report and 
the accompanying final report National Evaluation of the Even Start Family Literacy Program: 1994-1997 Final 
Report , are available by contacting the U.S. Department of Education, at 1-877-433-7827. 

4 Sticht, Thomas G. Adult Education for Family Literacy, Adult Learning , November/December 1995, Volume 7, 
Number 2, pages 23-24. 

5 Eyre, Gary A. Intergenerational /Family Literacy State Leadership Collaborative Survey Results Prepared for The 
National Adult Education Professional Development Consortium. Advanced Associates, Phoenix, AZ, 1998. 
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state family literacy legislation and/or funding. When asked the primary policy concerns for 
family literacy initiatives or programs, survey responses included: 

• Lack of financial support for family literacy from policymakers, including 
legislators and state education agencies. More than half responded that new or 
increased state funding was needed. 

• Lack of strategy for improving coordination and collaboration within an 
educational agency and between a variety of family literacy providers. 

• Lack of national awareness and consensus about the correlation between 
inadequate education and social problems, including teen pregnancy, 
unemployment, and crime. 

Case Studies: Three States’ Efforts to Improve Family Literacy 

Several states across the nation have made great strides for family literacy by passing 
legislation and making policy and funding changes. In 1985, Kentucky was the first state to 
develop intergenerational literacy legislation — Parent and Child Education (PACE). This 
legislation became the model for the federal Even Start three years later. Within the last several 
years, other states, such as Arizona and Washington, have passed legislation creating statewide 
family literacy initiatives. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Nevada have improved family 
literacy services through policy changes or funding increases. 

The three states highlighted in this update were selected because each demonstrates an 
unusually effective approach to developing a statewide family literacy initiative. Following is a 
summary of the initiatives of Arizona, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, and their successful 
strategies to create strong statewide family literacy services. 

Arizona 

In 1994, the Arizona legislature passed a bill creating a two-year family literacy pilot 
program. In 1996, the pilot program was renewed for two years, and in 1998, Arizona's state 
legislature reauthorized the family literacy program, brought it out of the pilot stage, and 
appropriated a total of$l million a year for 21 local programs. 
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How the Law was Passed 

In 1991, Arizona began two demonstration programs that went on to flourish. These 

programs helped to promote 
implementation of a state initiative 
when their private funding was reduced 
in 1993. In learning that their 
programs were in jeopardy, staff and 
especially parents mobilized to ensure 
their continuation. Unwilling to allow 
their programs to close, parents and 
state and local staff became involved in 
the political process of finding other 
sources of support. Parents visited 
state political leaders, invited these 
leaders to visit their program, spoke 
with neighbors, and advocated for their 
program and family literacy. 

A representative in the Arizona 
State House from the district where one 
of the demonstration programs was 
located was invited to visit family 
literacy programs. A supporter of adult 
education, he selected family literacy 
as his main focus for an improved comprehensive adult program. This legislator met with the 
demonstration program director and a supporter of adult education from the Arizona Department 
of Education to draft a bill to develop family literacy services statewide. 



Summary of the 1994 Arizona Children and 
Family Stability Act 

"Healthy Families, Family Literacy, Healthy 
Start” 

0 Established a two-year family literacy 
pilot program "intended to serve the 
parents of preschool children by 
improving their basic academic skills in 
order to increase family literacy." 

0 Restricted participant eligibility to 
parents who have a three- or four-year- 
old child, who lack mastery of basic 
educational or English language skills to 
function effectively in society or who 
lack a high school diploma or its 
equivalent, and who are citizens or legal 
residents of the United States. 

0 Set enrollment at a minimum of 10 and a 
maximum of 15 parents per program. 

0 Required programs to provide for 
recruitment, screening, food services, 
instructional programs, child care, and 
transportation. 

Source: National Center for Family Literacy 



Through extensive educational efforts, many conversations, and perseverance, these three 
individuals acquired additional support from other members of the legislature, the Governor, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and other political leaders. Sharon Darling, Director 
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of the National Center for Family Literacy (NCFL), also aided the process by meeting with state 
legislators and the editorial board of the Arizona Star, whose endorsement of the effort helped 
build public support. 

Another essential ingredient to the success of Arizona’s family literacy initiative is a 
strong commitment to professional staff development. From the beginning, staff development 
has been emphasized, including retreats, seminars and workshops for teachers. This element has 
not only ensured that family literacy staff felt supported, well-trained, and invested in their 
programs, but the focus on staff development has also been politically appealing. 



In 1994, the family literacy legislation was included in Success by Six, a popular state 
law providing health screening and assistance to families in which there was the potential for 
abuse. While initially hesitant to combine efforts with family literacy supporters, the Success by 

Six community recognized that 
their chances were strengthened 
by joining the two efforts, partly 
because family literacy was 
politically appealing to some 
Success by Six critics. The 
Arizona legislature failed to pass 
the bill in 1 994, but, during a 
special session, family literacy 
supporters convinced the Speaker 
to reintroduce the bill, and it was 
passed. 

At the end of the two 
initial pilot years, the Speaker of 
the Arizona House of 
Representatives requested an 
extension for the program. 



Arizona’s Success in Passing Legislation 
Resulted from: 

0 Solid background work : Family literacy 
leaders had demographic data, longitudinal 
studies, and a thorough knowledge of family 
literacy with which to convince leaders of its 
effectiveness and importance. 

0 Political astuteness: Literacy leaders 
learned the power structure of the Arizona 
statehouse — who can write legislation, 
which legislators can introduce a bill, and 
which legislators can shepherd it to 
authorization and then to appropriation. 

0 Persistence: Supporters of family literacy 
gave this legislative effort constant 
attention, ensured that supporting material 
was available and distributed, cultivated and 
maintained the interest of legislators and 
staff, and created a continual awareness of 
the need for family literacy legislation. 
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arguing that such a brief trial period was insufficient, considering the long-term benefits 
expected from family literacy. The Auditor General's report requested by the legislation showed 
initial positive outcomes. This, along with strong data supporting the connection between a 
child's school success and the parent's education level, was a significant factor in the renewal of 
the pilot in 1996 for two more years. By this time, the Success by Six community also strongly 
supported family literacy, and worked to ensure passage. 

Supported in part by another favorable Auditor General report and an NCFL study, 
initiated by the Arizona Department of Education, on the successes of the pilot project, the 
Arizona legislature in 1998 reauthorized the family literacy program and brought it out of the 
pilot stage from "Family Literacy Pilot Program" to "Family Literacy Program." The legislature 
also appropriated $1 million for the program in FY 1999. 

In summary, key elements essential to Arizona’s success follow: 

• Involving parents and state and local program staff in the political process. 

• Evaluating family literacy programs, indicating effectiveness. 

• Combining efforts of supporters of two programs (adult literacy and Success by 

Six). 

• Educating the media and members of the legislature about literacy. 

• Inviting political leaders to visit literacy programs. 

• Developing and disseminating persuasive background material. 

• Including a strong professional staff development initiative in the legislation. 

Massachusetts 

Over the past three years Massachusetts has created a statewide initiative of Family 
Literacy Challenge Grants, funded at $517,000 in state dollars in FY 1999. Massachusetts also 
funds 13 Even Start programs for a total investment of $1,855,594 in family literacy in FY 1999. 
In addition, Massachusetts has developed an extensive collaboration of organizations and 
agencies, all working together to promote family literacy throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has developed strong family literacy initiatives, 
taking a different course than the legislative route of Arizona. One of the strengths of 
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Massachusetts’ programs is the broad group of stakeholders in the family literacy arena, which 
includes both Family Literacy Challenge Grants and the Massachusetts Family Literacy 
Consortium (MFLC), a strong collaboration of state agencies organized to prioritize family 
literacy. 

Family Literacy Challenge Grants (FLCG), funded through a statewide initiative, are 
five-year grants similar to a scaled-down Even Start. FLCG grantees, which include public 
schools, Head Start programs, and non-profit and community-based organizations, serve families 
with children from ages three to 12. FLCG components include an adult education class that 
requires a minimum of five hours per week of parenting education for 32 weeks each year. 
Programs are also encouraged to offer home visits, child care, transportation, and other supports 
to families. FLCG was developed out of the Adult and Community Learning Services (ACLS) 
division of the Massachusetts Department of Education (MDOE). In 1996, ACLS created 
FLCG with local funds and federal adult education funds that require significant local matching 
funds. In FY 1999, a total of 15 FLCG programs are funded at an average of roughly $34,500, 
for a total of $517,000 in state investment in family literacy. 

How Massachusetts Developed its Family Literacy Initiative 

A 1991 statewide family literacy conference, organized by a librarian interested in adult 
literacy issues and an Even Start evaluator, is credited for launching family literacy efforts in 
Massachusetts. This conference brought together a diverse group of leaders, including those 
from academia, workplace literacy programs, libraries, programs involving families, and the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, with the goal of having a variety of fields commit to 
improving family literacy in the Commonwealth. The conference greatly increased interest in 
making family literacy a priority, and provided the impetus for Massachusetts to submit an 
application for federal money to fund a statewide family literacy initiative, the Massachusetts 
Family Literacy Consortium (MFLC). 

Three years ago, the collaborative MFLC was organized to promote family literacy 
issues. MFLC is a group of over 25 non-profit organizations and state agencies, including the 
Adult Literacy Resource Institute, Head Start, Title I, and the Departments of Education, Public 
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Health, Mental Retardation, Corrections, Social Services, and Transitional Assistance. All 
participating organizations share the goal of promoting family literacy. The MFLC has brought 
attention to the importance of family literacy, enabling the development of statewide initiatives 
such as the FLCG. In its first 18-month period, MFLC achieved the following goals: 

• Form a coalition with a unified definition of family literacy, shared vocabulary, and 
commitment to the same goals. 

• Develop a profile of the 351 communities in Massachusetts, summarizing information 
such as income levels, unemployment rates, and other data indicators of family 
literacy needs. 

• Provide training at state, regional, and local levels about what family literacy is and 
how to get community planning for family literacy off the ground. 

• Increase public awareness by developing an 800 hotline with program information 
and working with the Governor to designate November as Family Literacy Month. 

• Focus on incorporating family literacy in policy initiatives. 

In June 1998, the MFLC renewed its grant and developed a plan that includes seeking 
funding to concentrate efforts on two or three communities, providing them with technical 
assistance, teacher workshops, and other opportunities to improve family literacy programs. 
Additional MFLC action steps are to: 

• Encourage each state agency to develop an action plan around family literacy. 

• Conduct a longitudinal study of three-to five-year-old children involved in family 
literacy programs. 

• Continue a focus on public awareness by developing a speakers’ bureau, legislative 
breakfast series, strong world wide web presence, and training modules examining, 
for example, how Massachusetts’ home visitation program could create a more 
literate environment. 

• Continue policy discussions, including an annual evaluation to measure progress and 
inform future work. 

In summary, keys to Massachusetts’ success are that family literacy leaders: 

• Broadly envision what family literacy can encompass. 
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• Collaborate with diverse groups of state agencies, advocacy groups and academia 
with the goal of promoting family literacy. 

• Cultivate relationships with policymakers and educate them about family literacy. 

• Increase public awareness. 



Pennsylvania 

Like Massachusetts and Arizona, Pennsylvania has created a strong statewide literacy 
plan. An initiative of the Governor’s Office to create a state family literacy program resulted in 
a 1998-99 budget earmark of $3 million, enabling the establishment of new family literacy 
programs in counties where there had been none, and the expansion of existing programs. The 
$3 million earmark is within the existing state adult literacy line item, administered by the 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE). Soon after the earmark, the $4.9 million 
federal Even Start Family Literacy Program was transferred to ABLE. Family literacy efforts 
are receiving a total of $7.9 million in Pennsylvania. 



In September 1998, Pennsylvania began to provide family literacy services. In order to 
assist families at the same time that it provides adults with skills for the workforce, Pennsylvania 
is partnering its welfare-to-work efforts with its family literacy services. Family literacy 
programs are being initiated through local educational agencies — such as school districts, 
vocational-technical schools, and charter schools — and through eligible public or private 
nonprofit organizations. By combining efforts with other resources such as Head Start, Title I, 
and welfare-to-work programs, family literacy programs throughout the state are equipped to 
provide educational skills for parents and children as well as job skills training. 



How Pennsylvania Developed its Family Literacy Services 

Even Start in Pennsylvania has historically been very strong, largely because of the 
leadership of Pennsylvania Congressman Bill Goodling, author of Even Start and Chairman of 
the powerful Committee on Education and the Workforce in the United States House of 
Representatives. Because of the existing expertise in the state, family literacy supporters had a 
base on which to build the political support crucial in obtaining the Governor’s earmark. 

Political support for family literacy was developed within the Governor’s office by 
embedding family literacy into the larger policy arena. By highlighting family literacy as a way 
to promote several of the Governor’s large public policy priorities — such as welfare-to-work, 
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Title I, libraries and summer reading, and the Reading Excellence Act — advocates ensured that 
family literacy was incorporated into the Governor’s initiatives. For example, by working with 
the governor’s staff, advocates ensured that the role of parents and the importance of parent 
involvement was recognized and 
incorporated into the Governor’s 
elementary reading initiative, Read to 
Succeed. Literacy advocates also 
illustrated the instrumental role family 
literacy can play in workforce issues and 
collaborated with the Human Resource 
Investment Council, (HRIC), the state 
workforce investment board, a high- 
powered organization interested in adult 
literacy and workforce issues. 

Literacy advocates invited the 
First Lady of Pennsylvania, Michele 
Ridge, to chair the ABLE Interagency 
Coordinating Council, a grassroots 
lobbying group that works to ensure state 
level coordination on behalf of adult 
education. While Mrs. Ridge was not able to accept the invitation, her Chief of Staff sits on the 
Council and has become a strong voice for literacy through her involvement with the Council. 



To Generate Political Support within 
the Governor’s Office, 

Family Literacy Supporters: 

0 Built upon the Governor’s interest 
in Read to Succeed, and workforce 
development. 

0 Built upon the First Lady’s interest 
in literacy, libraries, and community 
empowerment. 

0 Invited the First Lady to chair the 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(ABLE) Interagency Coordinating 
Council. 

0 Invited the First Lady’s Chief of 
Staff to sit on the ABLE Interagency 
Coordinating Council. 

0 Invited the First Lady to visit Even 
Start programs and events. 



Through strong collaborative and educational efforts, the director of Pennsylvania’s Even 
Start program and other proponents of family literacy helped to bring about the Governor’s 
earmark. Steps in accomplishing this include frequent presentations at adult education 
conferences and writing articles for adult education newsletters. According to Pennsylvania’s 
Even Start director, “Even Start is not a stand-alone program. It is critical that collaboration 
between adult education and early childhood programs takes place.” 
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Another collaboration led the Pennsylvania Association of Adult and Continuing 
Education (PAACE) to add a family literacy division to help promote family literacy efforts. For 
the second year in a row, PAACE has successfully encouraged Governor Ridge to sign a 
proclamation designating November 1 as Family Literacy Day in Pennsylvania, a day that helps 
to raise public awareness through a variety of activities throughout the state. 

Once the $3 million earmark was given, the family literacy community mobilized quickly 
for the initiative’s first year of implementation. It lobbied to get Even Start transferred under 
ABLE, in order to build from the strong base of Even Start providers and collaborators, and to 
ensure consistent administration of the two programs as one family literacy program. ABLE 
hired focus groups to identify priority policy issues, and targeted resources to statewide 
evaluations of the initiative. ABLE also hired the NCFL to help provide training and technical 
assistance to programs. The policy decision was made to use Even Start as the primary model 
for family literacy programs. 

Future plans for family literacy initiatives in Pennsylvania include continuing to embed 
family literacy in the Governor’s state policy priorities. The family literacy community at both 
the state and local level is working to support the state Read to Succeed initiative, as well as state 
welfare-to-work, workforce development, and library initiatives. Program evaluation findings 
will be used to build program quality and accountability standards. 

In summary, keys to Pennsylvania's success are: 

• Cultivating relationships between the family literacy community and leaders in the 
state, including inviting leaders to visit and lead literacy programs. 

• Recognizing priority policy initiatives as vehicles for family literacy, and partnering 
with them. 

• Increasing family literacy awareness in other education programs and among the 
general public. 

• Collaborating among literacy proponents. 




Strengthening Family Literacy: How States Can Increase Funding and Improve Quality 



Conclusion 

Analysis of the achievements of three states show that while each success offers its own 
lessons, the following elements are vital in every case: 

> Strong, effective collaboration among leaders in the field. Supporters of family 
literacy working together to promote common goals has been an essential ingredient to 
success. 

> Repeated outreach to state leaders. By inviting leaders to visit literacy programs, 
following up with them and their staff, and creating ongoing relationships with leaders and 
policymakers, the family literacy community can create powerful allies. 

> Educating the public and the media. Public awareness initiatives in all three 
states helped lay the groundwork for increased funding and interest in family literacy 
programs. This eases the way for stronger and wider collaborations between diverse groups 
that support family literacy programs. 

We hope that other programs may learn from and use the successful experiences of 
Arizona, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania to further family literacy initiatives in states across 
the nation. 



Author’s Note: A 1999 NCFL report, Family Literacy Legislation and Initiatives in 
Eleven States, authored by Tony Peyton, was used in gathering information for this update. To 
read the NCFL report in full, visit their website at www.famlit.org/states.html. 
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National Institute for Literacy 



Recommended Resources: 


National Center for Family Literacy 


Barbara Bush Foundation for Family 


Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 


Literacy 


325 West Main Street 


1112 16th St, NW #340 


Louisville, KY 40202-425 1 


Washington, DC 20036 


502/584-1133 


202/955-6183 


www.famlit.org 


www.barbarabushfoundation.com 


Division of Adult Education and Literacy 


Even Start Family Literacy Program Office 


U.S. Department of Education 


U.S. Department of Education 


330 C Street, SW, Room 4428 


600 Independence Ave., SW 


Washington, DC 20202 


Washington, DC 20202 


202/205-9685 


202/260-0826 


www.ed.gov/offices/OVAE 

National Adult Education Professional 
Development Consortium, Inc. 

444 North Capitol Street, NW, Suite 422 
Washington, DC 20001 
202/624-5250 
www.naepdc.org 


www.ed.gov 
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State Directors of Family Literacy 



Alabama 

Ms. Rosemary Mobley , Federal Programs Specialist 
Gordon Persons Bldg., Rm. 5348 
Alabama Dept, of Educaton 
P.O. Box 302101 
50 North Ripley St. 

Montgomery, AL 36130-2101 
Work Phone: (334)242-8199 Ext: 

Fax: (334)242-0496 

Email: rmobley@sdenet.alsde.edu 

Internet URL: http://www.alsde.edu/sdehome.htm 

Arizona 

Mr. William Hart , Even Start State Coordinator 

Arizona Dept, of Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Work Phone: (602) 542-7465 Ext: 

Fax: (602) 542-3100 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.ade.state.az.us/adulted/fami 
ly.html 



Alaska 

Ms. Kathi Wineman , Program Manager, Chapter 1 

Even Start Family Literacy 

Alaska Dept, of Education 

801 West 10th St., Ste. 200 

Juneau, AK 99801-1894 

Work Phone: (907) 465-8706 Ext: 

Fax: (907) 465-8906 

Email: kwineman@educ. state. ak.us 

Internet URL: http://www.educ.state.ak.us/ 

Arkansas 

Ms. Shirley Thomas , Coordinator of Chapter 1 ESEA 

Arkansas Dept, of Education 

#4 Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

Work Phone: (501) 682-4565 Ext: 

Fax: (501)682-5010 

Email: sthomas@arkedu.kl2.ar.us 

Internet URL: http://arkedu.kl2.ar.us 



California 

Ms. Sallie Wilson , Even Start State Coordinator 
Elementary Academic Support Unit 
California Dept, of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, 3rd FI. 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Work Phone: (916)654-6369 Ext: 

Fax: (916)653-3771 
Email: swilson@cde.ca.gov 

Internet URL: http://www.cde.ca.gov/pg2special.html 

Colorado 

Ms. Mary Willoughby , Family Literacy Administrator 

Office of Adult Education 

Colorado Dept. Of Education 

201 East Colfax Ave, Rm. 100 

Denver, CO 80203-1799 

Work Phone: (303) 866-6743 Ext: 

Fax: (303) 866-6947 

Email: Willoughby_M@cde.state.co.us 

Internet URL: http://www.cde.state.co.us/sladserv.htm 



Colorado 

Mr. Frank Fielden , Senior Consultant 
Even Start Programs 
Early Child Initiatives 
Colorado Dept, of Education 
201 East Colfax Ave. 

Denver, CO 80203 

Work Phone: (303) 866-6674 Ext: 

Fax: (303) 866-6662 

Email: Fielden_F@cde. state. co. us 

Internet URL: http://www.cde.state.co.us 

Connecticut 

Ms. Judy Carson , Even Start State Coordinator 

Connecticut Dept of Education 

25 Industrial Park Road 

Middletown, CT 06457 

Work Phone: (860) 638-4222 Ext: 

Fax: (860)638-4218 
Email: 

Internet URL: 
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Delaware 

Dr. Fran Tracy-Mumford , State Supervisor 
Adult and Community Education 
Delaware Dept, of Public Instruction 
P.O. Box 1402 
J.G. Townsend Bldg. 

Dover, DE 19901-1402 

Work Phone: (302)739-3743 Ext: 

Fax: (302)739-3744 
Email: ftracy-mumf@state.de.us 
Internet URL: 


District of Columbia 

Ms. Beverly Langford-Dugger 
Head Start Programs 

Far Southeast Career Development Center 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
12th Place and Jasper Road, SE 
Washington, DC 20020 
Work Phone: (202) 645-3707 Ext: 

Fax: (202) 645-3699 
Email: 

Internet URL: 


District of Columbia 

Ms. Doris Turner , Family Services Supervisor 

Head Start Programs 

Far Southeast Career Center 

District of Columbia Public Schools 

12th and Jasper PI. SE 

Washington, DC 20020 

Work Phone: (202) 645-3691 Ext: 

Fax: (202) 645-3699 
Email: 

Internet URL: 


Florida 

Ms. Patty Ball-Thomas , State Coordinator, Even Start 

Florida Dept, of Education 

325 West Gains, Suite 754 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

Work Phone: (904) 922-0034 Ext: 

Fax: (904)487-0946 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.fim.edu/doe/ 


Florida 

Mr. Joe Perez , Facilitator 
Practitioner's Task Force 
Adult Education Center 
4602 North Seminole Ave. 

Tampa, FL 33603 

Work Phone: (813) 276-5654 Ext: 

Fax: (813)276-5662 

Email: 

Internet URL: 


Georgia 

Ms. Mary Murphy , Director 
Even Start 

Georgia Dept, of Education 
Twin Towers East, Ste. 1852 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
Work Phone: (404) 657-0574 Ext: 

Fax: (404)657-5183 

Email: mmurphy@ga.doe.gac.peachnet.ed 

Internet URL: http://www.doe.kl2.ga.us 


Hawaii 

Mr. John Aki , Educational Specialist 
Family Support Services 
637 18th Ave., Rm. C-201 
Honolulu, HI 96816 
Work Phone: (808)733-4476 Ext: 
Fax: (808)733-4405 
Email: John_Aki@notes.kl2.hi.us 
Internet URL: 


Hawaii 

Ms. Elaine Takenaka , Special Programs Management 

Hawaii Dept, of Education 

3430 Leahi Avenue 

Honolulu, HI 96815 

Work Phone: (808) 733-4490 Ext: 

Fax: (808)737-2708 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.kl2.hi.us/ 
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Idaho 

Ms. Helen Stoddard , Supervisor 

Idaho Dept, of Education 

PO Box 83720 

Boise, ID 83720-0027 

Work Phone: (208) 332-6903 Ext: 

Fax: (208)334-4664 

Email: HStoddar@sde. state. id.us 

Internet URL: http://www.sde.state.id.us/ 

Illinois 

Ms. Kay Henderson , Division Administrator 
Early Childhood Education Section 
Illinois Board of Education 
100 North First St. (E-230) 

Springfield, IL 62777 

Work Phone: (217) 524-4835 Ext: 

Fax: (217) 785-7849 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.isbe.state.il.us/ 

Iowa 

Ms. Susan Andersen , Early Childhood Consultant 

Bureau of Instruction and Curriculum 

Iowa Dept, of Education 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, IA 50319-0146 

Work Phone: (515) 281-4747 Ext: 

Fax: (515)281-6171 

Email: sanders@max. state. ia. us 

Internet URL: http://www.state.ia.us/educate/ 

Kentucky 

Ms. Annette Bridges 
Even Start Family Literacy Program 
Division of Primary Education 
Kentucky Dept, of Education 
Capital Plaza Tower, 16th FI. 

500 Mero St. 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

Work Phone: (502) 564-7056 Ext: 

Fax: (502) 564-6771 

Email: abridges@kde. state. ky.us 

Internet URL: http://www.kde.state.ky.us 



Illinois 

Ms. Cyndy Colletti , Family Literacy Consultant 

Illinois Secretary of State Literacy Office 

43 1 South Fourth Street 

Springfield, IL 62701 

Work Phone: (217)785-6922 Ext: 

Fax: (217)785-6927 
Email: illsosccc@aol.com 

Internet URL: http://www.sos.state.il.us/depts/literacy/ 
lit_home.html 

Indiana 

Ms. Donna Marks , Even Start Coordinator 

Division of Adult Education 

Indiana Dept, of Education 

State House, Rm. 229 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 

Work Phone: (317)232-0527 Ext: 

Fax: (317) 233-0859 

Email: dmarks@doe. state. in.us 

Internet URL: http://ideanet.doe.state.in.us/titlel/ 

Kansas 

Ms. Norma Cregan , Education Program Consultant 

Kansas Dept, of Education 

120 SE 10th Avenue 

Topeka, KS 66612 

Work Phone: (785) 296-4906 Ext: 

Fax: (785)296-7933 

Email: ncregan@omtpgw.ksbe.state.ks.us 

Internet URL: http://www.ksbe.state.ks.us/ 

Louisiana 

Ms. Deborah Faucette 
Louisiana Dept, of Education 
Bureau of IASA, Title 1 
PO Box 94064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 
Work Phone: (504)342-3336 Ext: 

Fax: (504) 342-3336 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.doe.state.la.us/ 
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Maine 

Ms. Becky Dyer , Adult Literacy Specialist 

State Dept, of Education 

State House Station 23 

Augusta, ME 04333 

Work Phone: (207) 287-5854 Ext: 

Fax: (207) 287-5894 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.state.me.us/education/ 

Massachusetts 

Ms. Arlene Dale , Even Start Coordinator 
Adult and Community Learning Services 
Massachusetts Dept, of Education 
350 Main St. 

Malden, MA 02148 

Work Phone: (781) 388-3300 Ext: 378 
Fax: (781) 388-3394 
Email: adale@doe.mass.edu 
Internet URL: http://www.doc.mass.edu/ 

Michigan 

Ms. Linda Brown , Supervisor, Title I 

Michigan Dept, of Education 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

Work Phone: (517) 373-3921 Ext: 

Fax: (517) 373-2537 

Email: browniq@state.mi.us 

Internet URL: http://www.mde.state.mi.us/ 

Mississippi 

Ms. Suzanne Ulmer , Director 
Dept, of Innovative Support 
Mississippi Dept, of Education 
P.O.Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
WorkPhone: (601)359-2561 Ext: 

Fax: (601) 359-2587 
Email: 

Internet URL: 



Maryland 

Ms. Yvonne Thornton , Specialist 

Even Start Family Literacy and Parent Involvement 

Maryland Dept, of Education 

200 West Baltimore St. 

Baltimore, MD 21201 
WorkPhone: (410) 767-0286 Ext: 

Fax: (410)333-8148 
Email: 

Internet URL: 

Massachusetts 

Ms. Kathy Rodriguez , Coordinator 
Adult and Community Learning Services 
Massachusetts Dept of Education 
350 Main St. 

Malden, MA 02148 

WorkPhone: (781) 388-3300 Ext: 546 
Fax: (781) 388-3394 
Email: krodriguez@doe.mass.edu 
Internet URL: http://www.doc.mass.edu/ 

Minnesota 

Ms. Dianne Dayton , Family Literacy Specialist 
Minnesota Dept, of Families, Children and Learning 
550 Cedar Street 
Room 994, Capitol Square Bldg. 

St. Paul, MN 55101 
WorkPhone: (612) 296-3790 Ext: 

Fax: (612)297-5695 

Email: dianne.dayton@state.mn.us 

Internet URL: http://children.state.mn.us/ 

Missouri 

Ms, Karen Hinton , Supervisor 

Missouri Dept, of Elementary & Secondary 

Education 

Even Start Family Literacy/Homeless Children/Youth 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102-0480 
WorkPhone: (573) 751-9437 Ext: 

Fax: (573) 526-6698 

Email: khinton@mail.dese. state. mo.us 

Internet URL: 
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Montana 

Ms. Joan Morris , Chapter 1 Specialist 
Montana Office of Public Instruction 
PO Box 202501 
Helena, MT 59620-2501 
Work Phone: (406) 444-3083 Ext: 
Fax: (406)444-5612 
Email: jmorris@opt.mt.gov 
Internet URL: http://www.opi.mt.gov/ 



Nevada 

Mr. Roy Casey , Education Consultant 
Nevada Dept, of Education 
700 E. Fifth Street, Suite 1 13 
Carson City, NV 89701-5096 
Work Phone: (702)687-9171 Ext: 

Fax: (702)687-9123 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://nsn.scs.unr.edu/nvdoe/ 



Nebraska 

Dr. Harriet Egertson , Administrator 
Early Childhood Care and Education 
Nebraska Dept, of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
P.O. Box 94987 
Lincoln, NE 68509-4987 
Work Phone: (402)471-6518 Ext: 

Fax: (402)471-0117 
Email: egertson@nde4.nde.state.ne.us 
Internet URL: http://www.nde.state.ne. us/ECH/ECH.h 
tml 

New Hampshire 

Ms. Dorothy Fair 

New Hampshire Dept, of Education 

Bureau for Early Learning 

101 Pleasant Street 

Concord, NH 03301 

Work Phone: (603)271-3301 Ext: 

Fax: (603)271-1953 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.state.nh.us/doe/educaiton.ht 
ml 



New Jersey 

Ms. Mary Guess Flamer , Even StareCoordinator 
Office of Specialized Populations 
New Jersey Dept of Education 
CN 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 

Work Phone: (609) 633-6892 Ext: 

Fax: (609) 292-6874 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.state.nj.us/education/ 



New Mexico 

Mr. Gilbert Martinez , Director, Chapter 1, ESEA 
New Mexico Dept, of Education 
300 Don Gaspar Ave. 

Santa Fe, NM 87112 

Work Phone: (505) 293-4650 Ext: 

Fax: (505)296-5848 
Email: 

Internet URL: 
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New York 

Dr. Barbara Shay , Team Leader 

Adult, Family, and Alternative Education 

New York State Dept, of Education 

89 Washington Ave., Rm. 307 EB 

Albany, NY 12234 

Work Phone: (518)474-5808 Ext: 

Fax: (518)474-0319 
Email: bshay@mail.nysed.gov 

Internet URL: http://www.nysed.gov/workforce/adult. 
html 

North Carolina 

Ms. Jean Carter 

North Carolina Center for Family Literacy 
201 SAS Campus Drive 
Bldg. D 

Cary, NC 27513 

Work Phone: (919)677-7891 Ext: 

Fax: (919)673-7893 
Email: 

Internet URL: 

Ohio 

Ms. Connie Spencer Ackerman 
Ohio Dept, of Education 
65 South Front St., Rm. 309 
Columbus, OH 43215 
Work Phone: (614)466-0224 Ext: 

Fax: (614)728-2338 

Email: ece_ackerman@ode.ohio.gov 

Internet URL: http://www.ode.ohio.gov/ 

Oklahoma 

Mr. Marvin Williamson , Coordinator 
Lifelong Learning Section 
Oklahoma Dept of Education 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd. 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
Work Phone: (405) 521-3321 Ext: 

Fax: (405)521-6205 

Email: marvin_williamson@mail.sde. state. ok. us 
Internet URL: http://www.sde.state.ok.us 



North Carolina 

Ms. Susan Byerly , Even Start State Coordinator 

North Carolina Dept, of Public Instruction 

301 North Wilmington Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

Work Phone: (9 1 9) 7 1 5- 1 845 Ext: 

Fax: (919)715-0517 
Email: 

Internet URL: http://www.dpi.state.nc.us 



North Dakota 

Ms. Lynette Hendrickson , Coordinator 

North Dakota Dept, of Public Instruction 

Even Start Programs 

600 East Boulevard 

Bismark, ND 58505-0440 

Work Phone: (701)328-3265 Ext: 

Fax: (701)328-4770 

Email: ihendrickson@cO 1 as400.state.nd.us 

Internet URL: 

Oklahoma 

Ms. Carol Lingreen , Even Start Administrator 
Oklahoma Dept, of Education 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd. 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
Work Phone: (405)521-2846 Ext: 

Fax: (405) 521-2998 
Email: 

Internet URL: 

Oregon 

Ms. Cathy Lindsley , Family Literacy Specialist 

Office of Community College Services 

255 Capitol Street NE 

Salem, OR 97310-1341 

Work Phone: (503) 378-8648 Ext: 371 

Fax: (503)378-8434 

Email: cathy.LINDSLEY@state.or.us 

Internet URL: http://www.otan.dni.us/hubiv/oregon/ 
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Pennsylvania 

Mr. Donald Paquette 

Div. of Early Childhood and Family Education 
Pennsylvania Dept of Education 
Bureau of Community and Student Services 
333 Market St., 5th FI. 

Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
Work Phone: (717) 787-5532 Ext: 

Fax: (717)783-0583 
Email: 

Internet URL: 

Rhode Island 

Ms. Charlotte DifFendale 
Literacy Div./Early Childhood 
Rhode Island Dept, of Education 
255 Westminster Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
Work Phone: (401)277-1220 Ext: 

Fax: (401)277-4260 
Email: RIDE0086@ride.ri.net 
Internet URL: 

South Carolina 

Ms. Estella Holliday , Education Associate 
South Carolina Dept, of Education 
1429 Senate St., Rm. 808-A 
Columbia, SC 29201 
Work Phone: (803) 734-8073 Ext: 

Fax: (803)734-5685 

Email: eholliday@sde.state.sc. us 

Internet URL: 



Puerto Rico 

Ms. Alberta Benoson-Limardo , Director 

Even Start Program 

Puerto Rico Dept, of Education 

P.O. Box 190759 

San Juan, PR 00919-0759 

Work Phone: (787) 759-2000 Ext: 

Fax: (787)764-7108 

Email: 

Internet URL: 



South Carolina 

Ms. Ramona Carr , Education Associate 

South Carolina Literacy Resource Center 

1722 Main St., Ste. 104 

Columbia, SC 29201 

Work Phone: (800) 922-1109 Ext: 

Fax: (803)929-2571 

Email: rwcarr6774@aol.com 

Internet URL: http://tlrc.tamu.edu/sxarolina/ 

South Dakota 

Ms. Betsy Pollock , Coordinator 
Head Start/Even Start 

South Dakota Dept, of Education and Social Affairs 
700 Governor's Dr. 

Pierre, SD 57501-2291 

Work Phone: (605) 773-4640 Ext: 

Fax: (605) 773-6846 
Email: betsyp@deca.state.sd.us 
Internet URL: http://www.state.sd.us/state/executive/d 
eca/compser/ecs.htm 
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Tennessee 

Ms. Susan Doughty 

Even Start Program 

Adult & Community Education 

Tennessee Dept, of Education 

Andrew Johnson Tower, 7th FI. 

Nashville, TN 37243-0387 
WorkPhone: (615) 532-2717 Ext: 

Fax: (615) 532-7860 

Email: sdoughty@mail. state. tn. us 

Internet URL: 

Utah 

Ms. Laurie Lacy , Coordinator 

Even Start Programs 

Utah Office of Education 

250 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

WorkPhone: (801) 538-7501 Ext: 

Fax: (801) 538-7991 
Email: llacy@usoe.kl2.ut.us 
Internet URL: 

Virgin Islands 

Mr. Hugh Smith , Director, Federal Programs 

Virgin Islands Dept of Education 

44-46 Kongens Gade 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, VI 00802 

WorkPhone: (809) 774-8315 Ext: 

Fax: 

Email: 

Internet URL: 



Texas 

Dr. Pavlos Roussos , Senior Director 
Div. of Adult and Community Education 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Ave. 

Austin, TX 78701 

WorkPhone: (512)463-9294 Ext: 

Fax: (512)475-3661 

Email: proussos@mail.tea.state.tx.us 

Internet URL: http://www.tea.state.tx.us/adult_ed/ 

Vermont 

Ms. Jennifer Howard , Even Start Coordinator 
Vermont Dept, of Education 
120 State St. 

Montpelier, VT 05620-2501 
WorkPhone: (802) 828-5159 Ext: 

Fax: (802) 828-3140 
Email: JHoward@doe.state.us.us 
Internet URL: 



Virginia 

Dr. Ernestine H. Scott , Program Evaluation Specialist 

Adult and Vociational Education 

Virginia Dept of Education 

P.O. Box 2120 

Richmond, V A 23218-2120 

WorkPhone: (804) 371-7852 Ext: 

Fax: (804)371-2456 
Email: escott@pen.kl2.va.us 

Internet URL: http://www.pen.kl 2. va.us/go/Voc_ed/a 
dult/home.html 
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Washington 

Ms. Janet Anderson , Program Administrator 
Office of Adult Literacy 

Washington Board for Community & Tech. Colleges 
319 Seventh Ave. 

P.O. Box 42495 

Olympia, WA 98504-2495 

Work Phone: (360) 664-9403 Ext: 

Fax: (360) 664-8808 

Email: andersonJanet/SBCTC@ctc.edu 

Internet URL: 

Wisconsin 

Ms. Darcy Wirebaugh , Family Literacy Consultant 
Wisconsin Dept, of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster St. 

P.O. Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707 

Work Phone: (608) 267-0364 Ext: 

Fax: (608) 267-0364 
Email: wirebda@mail.state.wi.us 
Internet URL: http://www.board.tec.wi.us/wlm/evenst 
ar.htm 



West Virginia 

Ms. Lora Fulton , Coordinator, Adult Education 

West Virginia Dept, of Education 

Bldg. 6, Rm. 230 

1900 Kanawha Blvd. East 

Charleson, WV 25305-0330 

Work Phone: (304) 558-6317 Ext: 

Fax: (304) 558-3946 

Email: lfulton@access.kl2.wv.us 

Internet URL: 



Wyoming 

Ms. Sharon Tighe , Coordinator 
Even Start 

Wyoming Dept, of Education 
Hathaway Bldg., 2nd FI. 

2300 Capitol Ave. 

Cheyenne, WY 82002-0050 
Work Phone: (307) 777-3656 Ext: 
Fax: (307) 777-6234 
Email: 

Internet URL: 
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